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ABSTRACT ' ' 

This documaat, one, pt 12 guides that have been 
developed to facilitate evaluation by and for local education agency 
(LEA) personnel in Illinois, covers assessment of student services. 
This activity is specifically directed to three areas associated with 
student services: (1) guidance servicers as they relate to counseling, 
student records, testing^ and placement; (2) caree^r information 
programs as they relate to career information materials and student 
career interests; and (3) youth organizations. The guide was designed 
to assist the LEA to determine if it is meeting the needs, interests, 
and abilities of its students as they rela,te to these services^, and 
is intended to aid the person who has responsibility for assessing 
studfBnt services. It includes three sections. The first section on 
preliminary considerations contains a brief explanation of this 
evaluation activity and the necessary steps to prepare for the 
evaluation undertaking. Suggestions are included for holding a staff 
meetin.^ to discuss the activity. The second section of the guide is 
procedure/task brvsakdown, which outlines suggested tasks for 
conducting this evaluation activity. The third section of this guide 
contains supporting documents, including information handouts, 
example documents, and references. (KC) 
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Introduction 



This is one of twelve guides that have been developed 
to facilitate evaluation by and for local education agen- 
cy (LEA) personnel. This guide has been designed to 
aid the individual who has assumed responsibility for 
leading this particular activity. It includes three sec- 
tions: 1) Preliminary Considerations; 2) Procedure/ 
Task Breakdown; and 3) Supporting Documents. All 
parts of this document are suggested, the local staff is 
encouraged to adapt or change any procedures and in- 
strunients to meet the needs of its agency. 

The first section of this Local Leader Guide entitled 
"Preliminary Considerations" contains a brief explana- 
tion of this evaluation activity and the necessary steps 
to prepare for the evaluation undertaking. Suggestions 
are included for holding a staff meeting to discuss this 
activity. 

The second section of this guide is the "Procedure/ 
Task Breakdown." This breakdown outlines suggested 
tasks for conducting this evaluation activity. The tasks, 
have been followed In the field tests. However, these 
tasks are flexible and should be adapted in each LEA. 

'The thirdsection of tliis guide contains "Supporting 
Documents." These documents include: 1) information 
handouts. 2) example docunients. and 3) references. 

♦ Information handouts contain valuable information 
which will assist in conducting this activity. Example 
documents are forms which can be utilized with this 
evaluation activity. References include bibliographies 
and sources of information for additional assistance. 
These supporting documents have been developed and 
used in other LEAs. However, they can be adapted 
and revised to fit your specific needs. The local leader 
may wish to duplicate and distribute these supporting 
documents and work on this activity. 

, The value of this evaluation effort is dependent upon a 
team effort in obtaining and utilizing results. By com- 
bining these results with those of other activities of an 
evaluation system, the improvement of educational 
programs and services can begin. 
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Preliminary 

Considerations 

This activity is specifically directed to three areas 
associated with student services* (1) guidance services as 
they relate to counseling, student records, testing and 
placement, (2) career information programs, as they relate 
to career information materials and student career in- 
terests, and (3) youth organizations It is designed to assist 
the LEA to determine if it is meeting the needs, interests 
and abilities of its students as they relate to these ser- 
vices. Other areas often categorized with student services 
such as student follow-up, and identification of disadvan- 
taged and handicapped are included m o{her activities of 
this series. 

Evaluation is constantly going on in most LEAs though it 
may be on a subjective level and characterized by 'hit 
. and miss'' methods. Unfortunately, due to lack of time.and 
other seemingly justifiable reasons, the assessment of stu- 
dent services, as well as many other activities of the LEA, 
;f often disorganized, intuitive and wasteful. It is the pur- 
pose of this activity to assist the LEA in developing 
systematic, conscious and useful methods and procedures 
it can use to obtain answers to questions such as: 

1. Is our counseling service meeting the needs of our 
students? 

How do present and former students feel about the 
counseling provided to them in making career develop- 
ment decisions? Results can help tn identifying 
strengths and weaknesses in courseling services and 
aid in making meaningful changes if warranted. 

2. Are our student records complete and accurate? 

By asking employers and other consumers how they 
feel about the completeness, availability and accuracy 
of these records, the local district can assess its pres- 
ent record-keeping system in terms of its form and 
function Results of this assessment can assist in pro- 
viding serviceable student records for students, 
employers,^state reports, and other consumers. 

3. Is our testing program broad enough in scope? 

How effective is the testing program in identifying 
students for selected courses and providing information 
for making career development decisions/ If presently 
enrolled students, former students, employers, and staff 
feel that the testing program is not meeting their needs, 
then an assessment of the testing program should be 
made resulting in appropriate changes. 

4. Is our agency's placement program functioning effec- 
tively? 

A systematic, coordinated, and comprehensive job 
placement program is a responsibility of the local agen- 
cy. If operated pVoperly and efficiently, this valuable 
service can assist the students, the local education 



agerlcy, and employers. Information provided from this 
assessment .can be helpful not only in the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the placement program for 
students swKirig full or part-time employment, but in 
. program evaluation and public relations. 

5. Are career information materials available and used by 
our students? « 

In order for programs of good career information to be 
effective, they must be coordinated, organized, and se- 
quential. The career information program is a system 
for providing career related materials about self, oc- 
cupations and educational alternatives to students at 
elementary, secondary and post-secondary levels. This 
information may be provided by insfructors. counselors, 
media specialists, employers and parents. 

T>iis activity is organized to help the LEA evaluate the 
process, organization, accessibility and impact of the 
program. This type of activity is important so that ^ 
career information activities can have a major and 
beneficial effect upon the career development of each 
student. 

6 Are student career interests being surveyed and is that 
information utilized in career planning? 

This activity is designed to assist in surveying, analyz- 
ing, reporting and, most important, utilizing student 
career interest information. 

1. Individual student career planning, and 

2. Curriculum planning and revision. 

Interests arg defined as feelings of preference for one 
thing over another Interests serve as a type of motiva- 
tion to engage in certain activities. 

Point out and discuss the three types of interests — 
manifest, expressed ar)d inventoried. The terminology is 
not as important as the idea that people express in- 
terests in different ways. 

7 Are our youth organizations of value and do they have 
a positive impact on students? 

The assessment of student services can enable the 
local agency to study the value and impact of its youth 
organizations. It is difficult to know if LEA youth really 
develop "leadership" abilities, engender respect for the 
world of work, encourage respect for occupational 
preparation and are an integral part of the instructional 
program. 

The evaluation can provide information to determine if: 

1 the service provided is in accordance with the objective 
of the service; 

2 the format of the service should be altered to achieva 
the objective; or 

3. the objectives should be altered to comply with perceiv- • 
ed outcomes identified by those being served. 

Those affected by the service (students) become the ma- 
jor source of such information; however, instructional and 
administrative staff, counselors, employers, and parents 
can provide useful and relevant data for this activity. 



Proper utilization of results is necessary to follow throtigh 
Off any evaluation activity. No activity is worth initiating if 
results are not ftumrfiarized, disseminated, analyzed and 
utiljzed. Your responsibility at this^stage cannot be stress- 
ed'too strongly. 

As the local leader, you may choose to hold a meeting of 
*^the staff involved to discuss the potential outcome of the 
total evaluation, and then work with various personnel in 
theif areas of responsibility and concern. You may, on the ^ 
Qther hand, wish to have results reported to the entire cer- 
tified and non-certified staff inasmuch as all are involved 
in serving students and are an integral part of the total 
education program. r 

^ Staff Meeting 

Prior to starting an assessment of student 'services, it is 
essential that the local leader discuss and formalize pro- 
cedures for implementation with staff members*. This Is 
the time to discuss with staff members the value of this 
activity and how essential they are to its success. 

1. Discuss: Why do gn evaluation of student services? 
a. What's the reason*? Is it that: 

1. There may be a'felt need by the board of control? 

2. The graduates using the service report 
dissatisfaction? ' 

3. Staff members recognize weaknesses and con- 
i cerns? 

4. You are preparing for an on-site visitation team? 

2. Dlscuss'the various activities involved in student ser- 
vices and. consider which should be evaluated. You 
may wish to consider conducting other evaluation ac- 
tivilies'related to student services such as Activity #2, 
Student/Employer Follow-up; and Activity #6. Assessing 
Special Ne^ Services and Identification Practices. 

3. Formulate key questions on what you 'want to find out 
about student services. 

4. Discuss where information can be obtained, for exam- 
ple, students, graduates, staff, parents, employers, ad- 

- visory conimittee members, etc. 

5. Discuss ways of obtaining data. 

6. Present tasks and procedures to complete the study: 

appoint a team to coordinate the evaluation 

establish a timetable 

obtain official approval • <^ 

complete evaluation design ^ « 

collect the data' 

summarize and prepare report 

utilize results 

7. Discuss the selection of team members. This can be 
done on a voluntary or appointed basis. People most 
closely concerned should be involved with portions of 
the evaluation pertaining to their work — yet it is im- 
portant that the team have representatives of the dif- 

/ ferent programs and services of the LEA as v;ell as 
present and former students and people in'the com- 
munity. If several student service activities are as- 
sessed simultaneously, it is essentia! that lines of com- 
munication be kept open. 



Prpcedure/T ask 
Breakdown 



Task A. Appoint 9n Evaluation Team. 

Once the decision has been made to undertake the 
evaluation, a team needs to be appointed. It is charged, 
with the overall responsibility for coordinating the evalua- 
tion. If several areas are to be evaluated — such as the 
counseling, testing, and youtn organization activities — 
the team may wish to appoint subcommittees to assist 
them with different parts of the study. Of course, this 
would be dependent on the- depth and scope of the 
evaluation and possibly the size of the LEA. 

The team and subcommittees evaluating student services 
can profitably include ihe people mc^t directly concerned, 
including representatives of the faculty, administration, 
present and former students and community. 

Those selected should understand that some of thQ 
responsibilities of the team are. 

1 . Finalizing a time schedule and areas to be assessed 

2. Obtaining necessary materials with which to work 

3. Establishing and administering a. survey form 

4. Compiling data 

5. Preparing a statement of strengths and weaknesses 

6. Reporting results 

7. Utilizingjesults 



Tasl( B. Estabiisli a Tentative Timetable. (See 
* .'nforma^ion Handout 5-2 for example.) 

Task C. Obtain Official Approval. 

Obtain full support and authorization of agency administra- 
tion and governing boards. Make sure that the budget, 
which includes released time and money, is understood 
and approved. 

Task D. Complete the Evaluation Design. 

The team has several decisions to make for completing 
the evaluation design. It needs to: 

4 

1. "Zero in" on exactly what it wants to know about stu- ' 
dent services. For example, counseling services, 
testing programs^ student records, youth organiza- 
tiohs, etc. 

The number and magnitude of the student activities to 
be assessed is the LEA's decision and should be 
based on apparent need, budget, personnel, and time. 

2. Develop broad questions that reflect the purpose of 
the activity. Is it the strengths, weaknesses, costs, ef- 
fectiveness, efficiency or relationship to the total 
education program? For example, if the team wants to 

• know whether youth organizations are of value to 
students, a helpful question might be "What is the 
scope, availability and effectivepess of youth organiza- 
tions in serving students' needs ancT interests?" 



3. Decide on a method of obtaining 'the desired'informa- 
tion such as: 

, a. using criteria developed byoutstde sources, 
b. using sun/eyyfesearch methods such as question- 
naires and inten/igyvs. 

4. Study existing resources. Two activities you may 
choose before developing an instrument are: 

a. study^exfsting instruments. 

b. visit LEA'S with exemplary student ^service pro- * 
grams, find out what makes them exemplary and 
incorporate Ihese observations into survey in- 
struments. Visitations can be accomplished in a 
limited amount of time if profSerly planned and 
organized. The team can obsen/e what it is that 
makes the programs exemplary, such as perspn- 
nel, financial effort, facilities, organization^ utilization 
of community resources and attitude. They carr 
the'* analyze these obsen/ations and use some of 
tri.a information to formalize a sun/ey instrument to 
evaluate their student sen/ice activities. 

5 Develop a number of support or criterion questions 
from the broad key questions. 

6 Develop instrument items and group them according 
to the type of rating scale and according to the key 

^ question to which they relate. For example,' keep all 
" questions pertaining to placement together, and/or 
those questions pertaining to testing should be listed 
together. (Example Documents 5-2 through 57) 

7. Develop.directions for completion. Directions should 
be instructive to the respondent in terms of the total 
Instrument and for each section. Also, the purpose 
should be emphasized along VTith the desired return. 

•8. Test the instrument. It is essential that you test the in- 
strument to see if it is sen/ing its purpose. This can be 
done by giving it to some of the intended respondents, 
staff members, and advisory committee members. Be 
sure to check with data propessing people if you are 
going^tQ^use machine scoring. 

9. Make necessary revisions. The team should review 
the comments as well as the results of the trial run — 
and make recommended changes, then, if the team 
sees it necessary, another trial run might be made. 
10 Duplicate the instrument. If sev'eral activities related to 
student services are being evaluated, you may wish to . 
use a different -colored paper for each. This simplifies 
tabulating and some authorities feel that this in- 
creases tf\e response rate for the mailed question- 
naire. 



Task E. Collecting the Data. 

1. The team should develop a list of names to be 
sun/eyed in relation to the activity. That is. if you are 
evaluating youth organizations, you should develop a 

, list of present and former students. If you are - 
evaluating student records, you should develop a list of " 
users — such as employers, high schools in the a'ea. 
community colleges, and universities. 

2. Conduct in-service training sessions for persons coilec- 
ti'ng data. 

You should make sure that all persons administering 
the instrument to presently enrolled students give the 
same instructions. It is essential that interviewing is 
done consistently: thus, you should train these people 
on the proper techniques of questioning and recording 



responses in relationship to the survey instrument. Also, 
it is essential that all people using the interview method 
of obtaining information use the same introduction and 
have a standard set of que'stions. 

3. Before mailing questionnaire you should: 

a. Develop a cover letter that explains the purpose of 
the survey, (Example Document 5-10)* * 

b. Code instruments with a corresponding list of names 
in or^er tojollow up on those who do not respond 

• ' the first tirpe. 

4. Administer instruments. This should not be a problem 
when surveying presently enrolled students, however, 
interviews are time consuming and mailed question- ^ 
naires soi;netimes get delayed for various reasons. 
Thus, it will be advantageous to keep a record of the in- 
terviews by" checking with the interviewers and record- 
ing the mailed questionnaires as they are returned. 

5. Follow up nonrespondents. 

a Develop a follow-up card or lelte> to be sent to those 
who do not respond within a reasonable length of 
time. 

b. Telephone those who do not respond to the f6llow-up 
letter or card. 

c. Mail a second questionnaire if unable to obtain 
responses by follow-up letter or telephone call, 

6. In summary, plans for data collection should be coor- 
dinated to maximize results, avoid duplication of effort, 
and assure good relations with the people who must 
supply the data. 



TaskG. Utilizing Results. 

1. Present the report to staff and administration, they 
^hould have the opportunity fo review and discuss fiR- 
dings. Also, they should be encouraged to make reccim- 
mendations for overcoming some of the identified 
weaknesses. 

2. Present report to board of control, advisory committees, 
and other interested parties, and encourage them to 
make recommendations for correcting identified 
weaknesses, 

3. Organize results and recommendations in a 
management-by-objectives format. 

4. Make evaluation a. continuous process. 



Task R Summarizing Results anjd Preparing a 
« Report* < 

1. Once the team feels that they have an adequate 
number of responses, they should tabulate and code 
ihe material for summarization, they may choose to tal- 
ly responses by hand or mechanically, depending on 
the number and format of the questionnaire. For exam- 
ple, if there are less than 50 responses, you may 
choose to hand score and if open-erfded questions are 
used, they must be analyzed and-^handled individually. 
However, if there are many responses and/or yes-no or 
multiple choice questions, you may want to use 
mechanical scoring. 

2. When preparing the report, you should: 

a. Give a statement of how data was collected and the 
purpose of the studv 

b. Make sure the results are clear to the reader with lit- 
tle background on the activity. 

c. Utilize percentages, graphs, and other visuals 
whenever possible, 

d. Formulate conclusions, recommendations and sug- 
gested solutions. 

3. Present the report to all members of the team for 
review and discussion. Consider any suggested 
changes and finalize the report. Much value of the en- 
tire evaluation process can be lost if the written report 
shows evidence of carelessness or hasty and 
thoughtless expressio* — you must make sure the 
results are clear to the individual reader. 
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information Handout 5-1 

Selected Characteristics of Student Services 

Note: The following are oharacteristics of placement ser- 
vices, youth organizations, student records and counseling 
services, these can be helpful in formulating survey ques- 
. tions. * * * 



Characteristics of Placement Services 

Placement Services ' . . >^ • 

Characteristic: A formalized procedure, adequately funded 
and staffed, is in operation providing effective placement 
services as an integral part of occupational education. 

I. A high percentage of occupational^ education graduates 
are placed in jobs related to .the field of preparation. 

I 2. The placement functions are definitely assigned and 
adequately supported with sufficienffetaff and other 
resources. 

3. Placement information and services are available for ail 
students, graduates, temporary withdrawals, and others. 

4. Placement activities are an integral part oj both 
counseling and instruction. " . 

5. The- curriculum for each instructional program includes 
activities to h^lp students seeKand obtain employment. 

6. The instructional staff is actively involved in placement 
and follow-up activities. 

7. Placement records are kept current and inciude such 
information as. job opportunities, job placements, un 
successful placements, follow-up activities. 

8. Efforts are made to expand -employment opportunities 
for students and graduates and remove^barriers tc their 
emplo^ent. 

9. Parents and students are made ewvare of placement 
services and occupational information available. 

10. Regular comnriunication is maintained with public and 
- private sources of labor market and employment infor- 
mation. 

II. Placerrient and follow-up activities involve advisory 
committees, public and private agencies, business and 
industry and other groups. 

l2.Students ^re referred to positions which they have a 
reasonable probability of filling successfully. . 

laStudents who need part-time employment in order to 
remain in school are assisted in securing work that will 
improve their occupational skills. 

14. Folla^-up surveys, are used to determine the adequacy, 
appropriateness and feff.ectiveness'of occupational 
preparation and placement efforts., 

15. The school identifies the potential for emplq^ent in . 
various occupational fields and disseminate&this infor- 
mation to prospective students, to members of the in- 
stitution or organization^ and to the larger community. 

Characferistics of Youth Organization Activities . 

Youth Organization Activities 

Characteristic: Youth org^ization activities are pibnned 'as 
an integral part of the educational experience designed to 
meet educatiorial objectives. . 

ERiC ; 



1. Youth organization activities are provided to meet the , 
needs and interests of a[l students. 

2. Youth organization activities are plahned to contribute 
to the development of: ^ 

a. Leadership abilities. 

b. Communication skills. ^ 

c. T[>lability to participate in democratic processes 

d. Social skills. 

3. Membership in youth organizations is non-. 

^ discriminatory and open to all. .eligible students. 

4. The purpose of youth organization activities is explained 
to students and participation is encouraged in accor- 
dance with a plan to meet each student's needs.. 
Instructors understand the purpose of youth organiza- 
tion activities and elect to guide activities in line with 
their capabilities. - ' 5. 

6. Emphasis is upoq student initiative in planning, conduc- 
ting, and evaluating activities. 

7. Continued evaluation of activitie's is conducted to 
assure relevancy. 

8. Adequate facilities, financial support, personnel, and 
time are provided for youth organization activities 

9. Vocational youth organization activities are related to 
the instructional program both in and out of the 
classroom and are emphasized as co-curricular rather 
than extra-curricular. ' 

10. Youth organization activities are geared to the 'levej of 
the program and enhajjce skills and/or competericfes of 
students. 

11. Alumni associations are encouraged. 

12. AI1 school administrators and staff members are made 
aware of the goals an^ objectives of the various youth 
organizations and are encouraged to participate in and 
associate vyith the activities ol.the organization 

13. A sdund public iwiations program is maintained to pro- 
mote the activities of youth organizations. 

14. Projects in cooperation with responsible community 
groups are encouraged.- 

Characteristics of Student Records 

Student Records , 

Characteristics: Accurate and complete cumulative 
records of educational accomplishments are securely and 
permanently maintained for every student, and transcripts 
are issued upon request. 

1. A cumulative educational record is maintained for each 
student and contains whatever information neeSed to 
be certified by the school as a basis for the student's 
employment or fuller education. For example, up-to- 
date identifying data, grades, attendance records, 
prerequisites met for admission, course of study, 
graduation and withdrawal. 

2. Student educational records ar^e protected against use 
by unauthorized persons and against loss from im- 
proper handling, fire and vandalism. 

3. The^,school provides transcript services and issues 
* transcripts upon student and' parent request. 

4. If a fe^is charged for issuing transcripts, t^e fee is . 
reasonable. 

5. Records, systems, and practices are periodically 
^ evaluated and imf5roved. 
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6. Any information not required for transcriot^'is kept in 
separate locktd files accessible only to Qualified per- 
sonnel as they need it for counseling or teaching. *(See 
note below.) 

7. Information of a highly confidential nature is not includ- 
ed in the students records, - 

8 All information collected and maintained regarding 
studenfs and their families i^onsldered completely . 
confidential ^ ' * . 

9. Information a^out students is released only on written 
instructions of the student or in^consolidated statisticfal 
form not permitting Identification of individuals. ' ^ 

* 'The law. formally known as the Family Education 
Rights and Privacy Act of 1974,...guarantees parents 
the right to see their children's records, lets parents 
correct any.errors through formal and- informal hear- 
ings, and severely limits access to school records by 
ou'l^iders. In addition, parent's rights transfer to 
students at age 18. The law is fairly comprehensive and 
covers all school records, files, documents and other 
materials that directly reilate to indiyiduaj students." 
ReprMuced from "WSshington Fastreport." 
Washington. D.C . fvJational School Boards Association, 
January 17, 1975. ^ . ^ ^ 

Characteristics o*^Good Counseling Services 

Counseling^ • cr . * 

'Characteristic An organized counseling sen/ice exists as 
an integral part of educational sen/ice. The program in- 
volves both specialists and total faculty and staff?*lt fosfers 
maximal development of individu^ potentialities by remov 
ing barriers to learning of 4o successful empipyment, and 
by providing assistance in the choices, decisions, and ad- 
justments that individuals must make to move through an 
organizational education program and mio gainful employ- 
ment. 

1. Philosophy and objectives of the counseling function 
are well-defined; objectives are stated in terms permit- 
ting measurement achievement. 

2. The counseling program is planned; its objectives are 
understood by the inslilutional community. 

3. There is evidence that each. occupationaTeducation 
student has had adequata opportunity to explore career 
objectives and that his present instructional program'is 
a definite part of his occupational choice. 

'4. Provisions are made for continuous evaluating" and im- 
proving the effectiveness of the counseling services . 
rendered, / 

5. The administrative staff supports the counseling sey 
vices by interpreting the counseling program tojstaff 
and students and by orienting staff and students m the 
program. ^ ^ * 

& A continuous orientation process is carried on 
throughout the school year using such media as 
bulletin boards, the school newspaper, student hand- ^ 
books, bulletins, and group meetings. 

7. Classroom instructors and couQseling st^ff coordinate 
their efforts to meet the 'needs of students; each makes 
referral to the other where such referral appears to be 
in the best Fnterest of the students. 
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8. The administrative staff supports the guidance services 
with adequate resources, including: 

a. Budget. , ^ ... 

^ b. Professional and supporting staff. 

^ c. Facilities, supplies, and equipment. 

^ d. Leadership in enlisting the support and cooperation 
of the governing board, faculty, parents, enQployers, 
counseling services of other schools, community 
agencies, and referral services. 

e. Private counseling space that is attractive and ac- 
cessible to students. '■ " . 

f. Space for group counseling. 

g. Waiting space for students. 

h. Storage space and facilities for: 

...reference materials and information for counselors 
...use by and for students 
...confidential student files 
...supplies. 

9. Students and counselors have access to extensive, cur- 
rent information about: ^ 

a. Occupations. < 
. . b- Requirements for occupationafentry. 

c. Opportunities for occupational preparation. 

d. Opportunities for employment in various occupations. 

e. Employers who have hired former students. 

10. Provislons are made' for counselors to maintain 'com- 
munication and contact as needed with! 

a. Students and their families. 

b. Institutions from which students transfer. 

c. Institutions-to which students -transfer. 

d. Area employers. 

e. Administrative, supervisory and institutional staff. 

f. Appropriate community agencies including state 
employment offices. 

H.Guidance staff members are kept informed for General , 
and Occupational Advisory Committee nr^etings and . 
are .encouraged to observe or participate. 

12Qpidance staff members are advised of departnjental 
meetings and encouraged to attend in order to facilitate 
coordination of instruction and guidance and to keep j 
counselors abreast of program activities. 

13. Counselors are knowledgeable about and assist 
students with such problems as: 

a. Employment opportunities! 

b. Student work programs. 

"c Scholarships, grants, loan§, and other student finan- 
ciakmatters. " 

d. Opportunities for further education. 

e. School and local health sen/ices. 

/ f. Housing. * 
/ g.' Student activities. 

h. Community prbgrams and services. 

14. Provisi9n.is made to assist students, former students, 
and others in an individual assessment of their own 
abilities and interests, including personal adjustments, 
individual f)erceptions, and values important in occupa- 
tional success and satisfaction. 

15. Counselors provide individuals with information and 
assistance necessary to make meaningful and informed 
occupational choices. 

laCounseling is available to adults and out-of-school 
youth. 




17,Counselin9,is available to students: 

a. Prior to^ntry, . * i 

b. At entry. 

c. Before leaving, 

. d. Periodically while enrolled. 
,e.,Opoh-studenl request, 
f. After leaving the progtam or institution,^ 
laCounselors have had prior experience as occupational 
* 'educators. ' . ' ^ 

laCounselqrs arfe knowledgeable about and have had 
successful experience" in the world o( work. 

20. Counselors are dedicated to the philosophy* and objec- 
tives of oacupational education. 

21. Appropriate in-service training is provided for the ' ' 
guidance^and counseling staff, such as workshops. 
senfiinars» continuing formal educaJ[ion» and'opj.X)i^ 

* tunities for professional improvement. 
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» information Handout 5«2 

' A Tentatlva Timetable 

lt*is important to formulate a schedule of events. This 
schedule will vary with each LEA and its special 
needs, Following is an example schedule. 

1. By September 15 

Local leader will have a staff meeting to discuss 
the assessment of student services. 
'2. By October 1 

Final decision will have been made on areas to 
assess, team membership, and timetable. 

3. By October 15 

Team will have been given approval for study by 
LEA^dministrator and provided a budget. 

4. ' By January 1 

Team will have completed evaluation design. 

5. By February 1 

Team will have identified participants. 

6. By April 1 

Team will have collected data. 

7. By May T ^ - 
Team Wiirhave analyzed data. 

^ 8. By May 15 \ 

Team will have reported results to staff, board of 
conirol and community. 
9. By July 1 ^ ^ 

The LEA will schedule priorities for student ser- 
vices based on evaluation team findings and 
budget. 



Information Handout 5-3 

Example Key Questions* 

M. Does our LEA administer occupational interest, ap- 
titude and achievement tests on a regular basis to 
all students? 

2. Does our LEA conduct .an occupational interest 
questionnaire or survey for every student entering 
or leaving the school? 

3* Does our LEA assess the knowledge of each in- 
dividual student concerning his understanding of 
the world of work? 

4. Does our LEA maintain comprehensive arid up-to- 
date sets or collections of occupational briefs? 

5. Does our LEA insure that occupational brief infor- 
mation is accessible and frequently utilized by 
students? 

6. Is our LEA program of career information closely 
articulated and coordinated with feeder programs'? 

. 7. Is our LEA program of career information ap- 
propriate to the developmental level of the 
students whom we serve? 

8. Does our LEA regularly evaluate the type and 
quality of the career information program? . 

9. Has the career information program had a 
demonstrated and positive impact upon student 
career ancJ educational decisions? 

10.1s our-LEA program of career information orga- 
nized, coordinated, and sequential in nature"?^' 

11 'Is the responsibility for management of the career 
information program assigned and charged to one 
individual? - 

12. Do instructors, guidance personnel and ad- 
ministrators understand their role and responsibili- 
ty concerning the caree** information program? 

13. Are results of students' personal inventories and 
tests reviewed with students? 

14. bo students in your LEA have access to counsel- 
ing services and do they utilize counselors fre- 
quently to assist them in clarifying ioformatiorvfor 
career decision making? 

15. Have student follow-up studies concerning the 
career information program been conducted jDy 
your LEA? 

1§.rias your LEA conducted in-service programs for 
faculty and staff concerning the career information 
program and services available? 

17.1s there adequate financial support and resources 
to conduct an effective career information pro- 
gram? 

18Js your LEA capable of providing special career in- 
formation activities and services to students who 
*. are disadvantaged or handicapped? 

19. Does your Occupational advisory committe.e par- 
ticipate in the Career Inforrpation Center? 

20. Have parents, advisory committee members, and 
other community resouroes been utilized in 
operating the Career Information Program? 

21. Do occupational instructors and staff have a 
special role in the operation of the career informa- 

, tion program? ^ 

22. Does the LEA know what groups of people or 
types of information most often influence Career 
development decisions? ' 



23. Does the career information f)rogram provide*oppor- 
tunities for out-cf-school occupational observation or 
work experience^? 

^4. What components of our career information program 
are aimed at helping students develop their self- 
concepts and general knowledge of self? 

25. Does our career information program adequately 
orient students to clusters of occupations in the world 
of work? . * 

26. Are students given adequate time for guidance ser- 
vices and are important guidance services available to 
assist in gathering information upon whicli career deci- 
sions are made? 

27. Is the career information program structured or is it 
voluntary? 

28. Are financial resources currently employed in an effi- 
cient and accountable manner? 

29. Does otir LEA have rank-ordered priorities foi^the 

' maintenance and development of the career informa- 
tion program? 

30. Had our LEA developed an explicit rationale for the 
operation and conduct of the career information pro- 
gram? 

31. Does our LEA program of career information have 
stated, measurable objectives for the total program 
and for various levels wilhin? 

32. Have activities of our career information program been 
integrated. into other program or course offerings? 

33. Do our students understand the purpose and activities 
associated with the career information program? 

34. Has our LEA thoroughly explored the use of alternative 
learning activities in the development and deHJj^ery of 
its current program? _ 

35. Does our LEA program of career information provide 
adequate educational information to assist students in 
realizing their occupational goals? 

36. Does our current program aid students in understand- 
ing that career development is a life-long process? 

37. Does our career information program provide students 
an opportunity to explore occupational preferences in 
depth? 

3.8. Has our LEA developed and utilized student perfor- 
mance objectives? 

39. Do students have an opportunity to utilize information 
about their interests, aptitudes and abilities in making 
personal educational program choices within the LEA. - 

40. Doos our career information library include a majority 
of the occupational, educational, and personal 
guidance materials in a central assessible location? 

41. Are various types of media used to meet the needs of 
the students? 



*These are to be used for stimulation and discussion and 
adapted or adopted for local use. 
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Example Document S-1 



TEACHER OPINIONNAIRE' 



NAME. 



Using the following scaie, please record your opinions by circling (he code !etter corresponding to your 
answer. 



If you strongly agree with the statement, circle SA. 

If you agree with the statement in general, circle A. 

If you are uncertain about your feelings toward the statement, circle U. 

If you disagree wtih the statement, circle D, 

If you strongly disagree with the statement, circle SD, 



SA 
" SA 
SA 

SA 



U D SD 
A) iJ D SD 
A (^0^ SD 
A U 

A U D CSD^; 



STATEMENTS 

1. The goals of the Occupational Information Program were clear to me 
by October of this school year. ^ 

2. The objectives of the Occupational Information Program weje 
I understood by the students in my class, 

3. The objectives for the Occupational Information Program were 
adequately met during tfie school year. ^ — - - — ^; 

4. I feel that the Occupational Information Program has helped thje 
majority of my students to - 



Take a more active than passive role in learning. 
Seek information frorn resources within and beyond the 
local school district. 

Increase their understanding of the satisfaction 
iO be derived from "working. 

Increase their understanding^ of major occupational fields. 
Become more aware of their likes and dislikes associated 
vvith job-families and some specific occupations. 
Know how to gain more information on occupations in 
which they are Interested. 

Become aware that charges in society influence changes 
in occupations. ^ 
View education as a continuous process. 
Become' aware ^,of factors that contribute to success in any 
occupation. 

Relate knowledge to be gained from school subjects to 
knowledge needed in the world-of'Work. 
Expand self^awareness of personal strengths, limitations, 
goals and values. 

Be aware of the importance of^ career planning. 
Be more informed in planning their futures. 
I believe that parents should be actively involved - 

As resource persons in the classroom - 
As chaperones for field trips. 
In providing facilities for students to visit . 
In giving interviews* 
In supplying materials . 

In discussing vocational plans with their child. 
Other 



h. 



k. 



nr». 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



RESPONSE 



SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


.A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 

y 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


< 
SA 


A - 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 




u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D » 


SD 




V 








SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 












SA 


. -A 


U " 


D 


»SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


, SD 


SA 


A 


u * 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


/. 


u 


D 


SC 


SA 


* A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 



statements will need to be modified and/or deleted for specific grade level 
instructors. 
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5. I b€lieve the school counselor should be Involved - 



7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



As a resource person. 

In arranging for 'resource persons and field trips. 
In providing materials. 
In group discussions. 
In individual conferences. 
Other 

Adequate equipment ahd Instructional materials were available 
to meet the objectives of the program. 

Some time was spent with each student Individually to discuss 
the world-of'work. 

My role was that of director of student learning experiences rather 
than an information giver. 
I believe — 

a. An Occupational Infor-natlon Program at the elementary level 
.$ basic to making relevant educational and career preferences. 

b. An Occupational Information Program will help retain poientia! 
early school-leavers. 

About 90% of the eighth grade students developed tentative 



n. 



- - -educationah^and vocat^6riaT-p^a^^s^^^^ the Occupational 

Information Program, 
d. All teachers provided some educational experiences related 

to the world of work. 
General comments on the Occupational Information Program - 



SA 


A 


U 


0 


so 


SA 


. A 


U 


D 


SO 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


U 


D. 


SO 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SO 


SA 


■ A 


u 


0 


SO 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


SO 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


SO 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


SA- 


—A - 


-U— 












-e— 


SD- 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 
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STUDENT OPINIONNAIRE* 



NAME 



DIRECTIONS: Listed below are a number of statements concerning the Occupational Information Program. 

'Please read each statement carefully and mdicate your reaction according to the^feltjjwfns" 
scale. 



If you strongly agree with the statement, circle SA. 


CS) 




U 


0 


SO 


If you agree with the statement in general, circle A. ^ 


SA 








so 


If you are uncertain about your feelinqs toward the statement, circle U. 


SA 










If you disagree with the statement, circle 0. 


SA 








) so 


If you strongly disagree- with the statement, circle SO. 


Sa 


A 


•J 


0 





THE OCCUPATIONAL INF-ORMAXION ^RROGRAM HAS.ASSISTED ME . 



1. 


in understanding the contributions of various occupations to society. 


SA 


A 


U 


0 


so 


z 


In underftanding that there is dignity in all jobs well done. 


SA 


A 


U 


0 


so 


3. 


in improving my attitudes toward work. 


SA 


A 


U 


0 


so 


4. 


in realizing the relationship of education to the world-of-work. 


SA 


A 




b 


so 


5. 


in becoming aware that formal education is a continuous process 


SA 


A 


\ ^ ■ 


0 


so 




and should not stop when one completes high school or college. 












6. 


In becoming aware of educational training opportunities in my areas 


SA 


A 


U 


0 


so 




of interest. 












7. 


In planning my vocational future. « 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


8. 


In planning my educational future. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


9. 


In becoming more involved in my own educational activities. 


SA 


A 


u . 


0 


so 


10. 


. in increasing my awareness of occupational opportunities in the world of 
work'. 


SA 


A 


u . 


0 


sa 


11. 


In gaining jt, better knowledge and understanding of employment patterns 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 




in the past, present and predictable future. 












12. 


In learning what points to consider in analyzing an occupation. 


SA 


A 


u * 


0 


so 


13. 


in'^explcring ways to become aware of occupational opportunities - 














and job requirements. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


14. 


In learning about major occupational fields and how to gain entry in^o 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 




my desired field. 












15. 


In exploring the tasks to be performed in a variety of occupations. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so^ 


16. 


In gaining a better understanding of personal and fringe benefits to be 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 




derived from work. 












17. 


In learning ways to find information on occupations. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 


18. 


In benefiting from local resource ^persons and places. 


SA 


A 


u 


0 


so 



* 
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Example Document 5*3 



CAREER EDUCATION AND INFORMATION INVENTORY 
PRE AND POST TEST* 



The following statements will be answered with SA - Strongly Agree. A - Tend to Agree. U - Undecided. 
D - Tend to Disagree, SD - Strongly Disagree. 



1. One of the most Important decisions a person makes in his lifetime is his 
career choice. 



2. The choice of an occupation influences almost every other aspect of life. 

3. Knowledge of oneself affects occupational choice. 

4. Most LEA ourricula Should be reoriented to place emphasis on career 
education. 

5. The world of work can be the core or organizing center for the ' 
curriculum in the elementary school. 



6. A career education program shoul d inv o lv e mal llf^ Experiences. 

7. The LEA should be the primary conveyor of career information. 

8. Career education is concerned with developing the self concept. 

9. Career education should only be for those students who are not able to 
su<fceed in an academic program. 

10. Career education can help students develop positive attitudes toward 
work and workers. 

11. The educational program should provide students with the relevance of 
today's educ<ition to tomorrow's needs » 

12. Career education can be a means of drawing the LEA, coiranunity, and 
family closer together. 

13. Career education Is needed to develop the "total" person. 

14. Educational programs should be planned to help students prepare 
care^ir choices, 

15. The total LEA curriculum should' be related to Che real life goals 
of the 'Student. 

16. "Hands on" experiences are essenti<il to a good career education 
program, ^ 

17. Experiences in career education should allow students to evaluate 
<;heir in&erests and abilities. 

18. Teachers will need additional preparation in order to teach career 
education. 

« 

19. Career education should be tatfghi as a special subject with its own 
"time slot.'* 

'20, Career development is a continuous process throughout the lifetime. 

2l. Students presently have sufficient orientation to the possibilities 

in the world of work to make sound career choices. ^ 

22* Caresr educaf ion^should be_ integrated into the regular curriculum. 



SA 
SA 

SA 

SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 
SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 

SA 
SA 

SA 
SA 



A U 

A U 

A U 

A U 



SD 
SD 
SD 

SD 

SD 



A 
A 
A 



D SD 
D SD 
D SD 



SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 
SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 
SD 

SD 
SD 



*Dorothy W, Lawson, "Career Education Workshop Final Report.." The Center for 
Educational Studies, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois, 1973, p. 73, 
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Example Document 54 

- STUDENT CAREER INTEREST INSTRUMENT (GROUP) 



1. What course{s) do you feel should be included in the curriculum that are not now 
being offered by this school? 

1. . 

2. 

3. 



2. In what occupational field or career Wbuld you like to have more information? 

1. 

^ 2. 



3. How would you rate your intere,st in the present course offerings for preparing 
you in your planned career? 

Circle your answer. 

' ■ ■ i 

1_ 2. 1 3_ 4 J_ 

No Interest ' Lot of 

Interest 

3-A. Please explain your answer to the above question {3). 



4. What organi2dtion(s) would you like to see initiated in the school program? 

2.""' ' ZZZZIII ' • ■ ( 
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Example Document &5 

STUDENT CAREER INTEREST INSTRUM^^'f flklVIDUAL) 

1. In my work, I prefer to\work primarily in: 

A. an indoor activity. 

4 ■ 

B. an out-of-doors activity 

2. In my work, I would prefer to work primarily: 

A. with others. " 

B. alone. ' 

3. In my work, I would prefer to work primarily: 

A. for others. 

B. for myself. 

-4. C-heck your interest in each of the following general occupational areas<. 
^ (See list of Jobs and Occupations.) 

5. About which occupations would you like more information? 

1 . ^ 

2. ^ 

1-0 

0 

3. . ■ - ' 
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CAREER INTEREST INSTRUMENT 



(Last Name) J (First Hmt) (Bite) 

Z. Year In high school Sr. ^ Or. Sopho. Fresh^ ' 

3. Check* the general category of courses taken or being taken in high school. (Check as many 
as appropriate.} , 

General * Home Economics Agriculture 

Area Vocational Center Co-op (On-The-Job) Industrial (Shop) 

Col lege Prep. . Business 

4. Do you feel that the present curriculum is preparing you for your planned career? 
Yes No ^ 

5. What course(s) do you feel should be included in the curriculum that are not presently 
being offered by this school? 

A. _^ B. c. 



6. Arct you aware of your interests? Yes No 

-77— Are^you-'aware*'of*70ur*libiTit'iirs7"'^ No ^ " ^~ 

8. If known, what occupation(s) or career(s) do you plan to pursue after high school? (If 
uncertain, enter NOT KNOW.) 

A. ' * 5. 



9. Are you aware of the qualifications and training to enter this (these) positlon(s)? 
Yes No 

10. Do you think that your training up to this time qualifies you for this position? 

Yes No 

*> 

11. Do you think that you can complete the training necessary for this position? 
Yes No 

12. In what occupational field or career would you like to have more information? 
A. [ B. C. 



13. In your life's work would* you-primarily prefer to work: 

(Check One) (Check One) (Check One) 
At an indoor activity * With Others For Others 

At an outdoor activity Alone For Myself 

14. Do you, at present, have any type of work experience? Yes ^ No 

If yes. What [ 

Where 

15. What club or activity would you like to see initiated in the school program? < 
*A. ' B. C. 



, 16. Do you want help in planning your career: Yes _ No . 

17. Would you accept help in planning your career if it were offered to you? ^Yes Ho 

*Adopted from a career Interest survey developed by Orioji Cormiunity Unit School 
-District j?223. 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE INSTRUMENT 



Placement Services 

A, Specific provisions for th^ Placement-Service: 



1. Does your agency havfr someone assigned the responsi 
bilities- for job placement? 

2. .Has this person been given suffici^ant time to care 
, for the placement responsibilities? 

3. Is there a cooperative arrangement with the State 
Employment Service on placement? 

4. Are students placed in part-time jobs? 



5* Is there a cooperative work-study plan in use 
which gives agency credit'^for work experience? 

6* Is placement made selective through coordination 
of the counseling and placement services so that 
suitable jobs' are provided? 

7. Is job placement assistance given to: 

a. graduates? 

b. drop-outs? 

8. Has there been a survey of possible job oppor- 
tunities both pai^t-time and full-time for students 
and those^who have left 

9. What job placement assistance is provided by the 
vocational staff in your system? 

A great deal of assistance ' 

Some assistance 

Little assistance ^ • 

No -assistance ' , 

10. During ihe past year, approximately how rrlany 

placements have been made by the LEA? full- 
time placements, part-time placements, * don't 

know . ^ ' . • 



Example Document 5^ 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 



DON'T 

YES NO KNOW 



1. Do your counselors helo you jto consider information about yourself* 
as it relates to your future educational and occupational plans? ^ 

2. ^Have you been encouraged to investigate the personal and educ|±ional 

requirements for occupations .you haVe considered? 

3. Have you had conferences with your counselors concerninp your educa- 
tional and occupational plans? , ^ 

« 

4. Do your counselors help you to understand the nieanina of your stand- 
ardized test scoj^s? 

5. Do you feel the informational materials you want and need to krfow 
about the various occupations are adequate in our school? 

6. Do you have access -^to the occupatiolial infonnation fijes and Brooks 
in our schoo'? ' o • « 

" •* ' • 

7. Qo you have access to the information you want and need about soecial 
schools and colleges offering po$t-high school educatioii^ 



oopbrtuni tv 



8. Does your guidance department provide your parents an ooportunitv to 
di scuss yotir e_ducatjjaijia.l_and .occupationaUplans?- - " 



'9 

^ ' Adequate 

Inadequate 

^ ^ Comments: 

% 



9. Have you had the opportunity to d.iscuss with your counselor various 
approaches to solving problems with which you have been faced, if you 
wished? ' " 

10. Have your parents jever talked with your school counselor? 

11. Have you been helped to plan] the subjects and activities you need 
and want to take while in high school? 

♦« 

12. Can^yoo talk about your rfeaf feelings about things with your school 
» counselor? If not » why? 

13. Have your ability and^chievement t^st results been he^oful to vou In 
your educational and occupational planning? 

14. Has a counselor helped you to, examine your abilities, personal itv 
traits and interests as they may pertain to^ your future plans? 

15. Have you been satisfied with the course selections you have made? 

1(5. Have you received information regarding financial aid and scholarships 
from the guidance office? 

17. Do you feel that knowing the results of these tests (achievement, 
ski^lls and aotltudes, and Interests) has helped you decide what vou 
want to do? \ 

18. Do you think the guidance counselor's job is an imnortant one? 

19. If you have conferences with^the guidance counselor, do you think they 
were helpful? 

The goals for the guidance program are: 



Do you think our services towards achlevino this goal have been: 
Very adequate 



Example DocuqifiMit 5>9 

• ^ 

QUESTIONNAIRE OF YOUTH ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES* 



GRUNDY AREA VOCATIONAL CENTER 
' ' NAME . 



SCHOOL 



YEAR IN SCHOOL 
.CAREER GOAL- 



PROGRAM- IN CEf^TER 



1. To what school organizations do you belong? 



.2. Which are related to your career goal? 



3. Are there other organizations in your home school for persons with'similar career 
goals? ' . 

Yes . No 

a. If yes, what are the organization names? 



b. If yes, do you belong? 



4. Do you feel the need for a club organization related to your occupational area 
. . here at the Center? 



i. 



Yes 



.no 



^ If such an organizatiorl were formed, would you join and participate? 

' , .Yes , No ■ < 

6. What benefits might -be derived from such ari^organization at the Center? , 



7. What "kinds of activities could be conducted fay this organization? 



Adopted from Grundy Area Vocational Center, Morris, Illinois. 
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SAMPLE COVER LETTER * 



(LEA Letterhead) - • ' _ ' * < 



. Dear 

' We are in the process of trying to evaluate the placement', 
program at the Grundy Arei^yocational Center; In addition to 
evaluating our placementiiBog»^ani» -we are looking for new ways 
to improve our offering^^ Without yoOr help we canno-t do this 
-important job. Please help us by answeri/ig the enclosed ques- 
tionnaire. There^is a place on the survey form for yoUr personal 
comments. All replies wiTl -be-^fneated conftde?itial ly. The r ^ 
information obtained from this survey :WiTl help us make necessary 
changes andv improvements. ^ * -J 

After completing the evaluation, place it in th6 addressed 
stamped envelope apd return it to us. Please return the survey 

by ' . \ . - ^ " 

Thank you for yoiir cooperation. • , " ' 

Cordial'ly, 



enclosures 



•Adopted from Grurfdy Area Vocational Center,, htorris, Illinois. 
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